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A Christian Journal of Opinion 


U.S. Foreign Policy and the New Administration 


The price we pay for responsible elective gov- 
ernment lies in the risk of a break in continuity 
in programs and personnel. Following every elec- 
tion, new leaders must be briefed, crucial appoint- 
ments made and policies adopted or reformulated. 

Each incoming Secretary of State inherits a thick 
notebook intended for his education on the fac- 
tual situation underlying American policies around 
the globe. He must put his house in order, choose 
competent and loyal aides, establish liaison with 
other major departments and help the President 
establish solid foundations upon which actions can 
be based. 

For his part, the President, essentially overnight, 
must marshal support for his program at the same 
time he is determining the course he will follow. 
In consequence, he must build on the broad con- 
sensus his predecessors have discovered of gener- 
ally accepted principles and policies. For Demo- 
crats or Republicans, changes or innovations come 
only within the framework of existing guidelines 
that preceding governments have established. 

Furthermore, national interest governs and na- 
tional power controls the extent of our action 
abroad. American influence and authority in Asia 
is limited because we lack the military power to 
wage or to threaten all-out land warfare on the 
mainland of China. The Kennedy administration 
has discovered this for Laos as the Truman and 
Eisenhower administrations did for Korea and Viet- 
nam, and no amount of rhetoric concerning “the 
will to act” should obscure it. 

Moreover, we share with other free nations de- 
votion to a more stable world order in which states 
observe treaty obligations and honor their commit- 
ments to the Charter of the United Nations. We 


cannot espouse coercion and aggression, and if we 
stray from the path, we seldom do so wholeheartedly 
and completely. The failure in Cuba stemmed in 
part from conflict with basic American instincts; 
we were unable to defy the civilized procedures by 
which nationally or internationally a stronger na- 
tion is expected to deal with a weaker neighbor. 
We would not bring ourselves to match Soviet be- 
havior in Hungary. 

The external political environment within which 
the Kennedy administration must shape its policies 
has progressively deteriorated. It would be as mis- 
leading to deny this as it was shortsighted not to 
recognize the thaw in the cold war in the middle 
years of the Eisenhower administration. Soviet pol- 
icy historically has been one of advance and retreat. 
In its latest phase, we are witnessing moves of in- 
creasing pressure that reflect, on one side, growing 
confidence in national capacity and, on the other, 
the drive to assert leadership in competition with 
Red China within the Communist world. 

There is a certain tragic irony about the inten- 
sification of the cold war, for it coincides with the 
appearance of an Administration in Washington 
that was strongly disposed to be conciliatory. We 
are reminded of the fatal alternation of govern- 
ments in Europe before World War II. French and 
British governments of a conciliatory mood more 
than once came to power just as German policies 
hardened and, alternatively, governments inclined 
to be tough with Germany coincided with the evo- 
lution of a more reasonable attitude in Germany. 

The Kennedy-Rusk foreign policy, therefore, has 
turned for the moment from primary emphasis on 
negotiations with the Russians to the strengthening 
of common interests within the free world and the 
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UN. It has gone further than any recent US gov- 
ernment in urging more liberal policies in such re- 
maining colonial territories as Angola. It has re- 
assured European allies that their security weighed 
so heavily on official minds here that we would 
share Polaris equipment. It sought through the 
good offices of Vice President Lyndon Johnson to 
strengthen the joint interest and capacity of South- 
east Asian states and ourselves to resist Communist 
expansion wherever possible. It leads by word and 
example in a build-up of limited war forces in 
Europe and America. And most dramatic of all, it 
was built on the Act of Bogota, an Alliance for 
Progress in Latin America aimed, as Ambassador 
Stevenson points out, not for the benefit of the few 
but the well-being of the many. 

Yet as Secretary Rusk has said of a more limited 
goal—that of reconciling freedom and rapid eco- 
nomic development—we must prove that our goals 
are valid and harmonize with the needs of others. 
The problems that face us call more often than not 
for a dual response. We must prove we can be both 
firm and reasonable. 

The crisis over Berlin may be the acid test in this 
regard. Yielding up legitimate Western rights— 
approved by the four occupying powers—could en- 
danger the security of the entire Western world. 
The US and its allies can hardly make concessions 
here; the renewed build-up of Russian military 
power may even require limited mobilization. Yet 
the West must, at the same moment, keep alive the 
understanding that we are prepared to negotiate 
secondary issues not harmful to our vital interests. 
We might be willing to discuss the role of Berlin as 
a propaganda center or the functions of East Ger- 
man officials at control points. 

The urgent need, however—as President Ken- 
nedy and Secretary Rusk have recognized—is to as- 
sure that the Russians not miscalculate the serious- 
ness of our intentions to safeguard the West’s posi- 
tion in Berlin and the life and security of 2,500,000 
West Berliners. We can scarcely hope to move into 
still waters given circumstances like these. 

K.W.T. 


MATER ET MAGISTER 


HE RECENTLY ISSUED encyclical by Pope 
John XXIII is a formidable document. Mater 
et Magister is explicitly designed to emphasize and 
give contemporary application to the social teach- 


ings of the church that were initiated by Pope 
Leo XIII seventy years ago. Pope John actually 
designed the encyclical for the 70th anniversary of 
the famous Leonine document, Rerum Novarum, 
from which he quotes copiously, as he also does 
from Quadragesimo Anno, the second encyclical 
on social doctrine proclaimed by Pius XI. 

The new encyclical is therefore a diligent survey 
of modern Roman Catholic doctrine on the issues 
that challenge an industrial civilization. They are 
a welcome extension of this doctrine to the new 
era of a technical civilization that is troubled by 
the bewildering possibilities of good and evil 
inherent in automation and nuclear energy. 

The reaction of non-Catholics — both secular 
and Protestant—has been generally one of amaze- 
ment that a church which they considered “reac- 
tionary” should come out so clearly for such 
modern “liberal” policies as social insurance, the 
whole philosophy of the “welfare state” and aid 
to underdeveloped countries. The general strategy 
of using political power to equalize inequalities 
in the economic sphere—a policy that has saved 
democracy in the Western world and rendered it 
immune to the Communist virus—is simply com- 
mended by the Pope in these words: “It cannot 
be denied that today the development of scientific 
knowledge and productive technology offers pub- 
lic authorities concrete possibilities of reducing 
inequalities between various sectors of production, 
between various areas of the political community, 
and between various communities themselves on 
a world-wide scale.” This wholesome doctrine reads 
like a page from Gunnar Myrdal’s Rich Lands, 
Poor Lands. 

The amazement of the non-Catholic world rests, 
of course, upon a misconception of modern and 
ancient history. It has always been one of the 
virtues of Catholicism that it had a firm hold 
on the social substance of human existence and 
was never tempted to the extreme individualism 
of many versions of Protestant and secular faith 
It also skipped the whole period of classical 
economy and never doubted that political author- 
ity should exercise dominance over the economic 
sphere in the interest of justice. 

The weakness of Catholicism, on the other hand, 
was that its social conscience was imbedded in the 
feudal order, and it has never been able to 
extricate itself from that order without aid. But 
its critics forget—or never knew—that, once extri- 
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cated, as in the culture of western Europe, it has 
creatively related itself to the collective realities 
of an industrial civilization. 

Of course we cannot expect the Pope to recog- 
nize his indebtedness to modern forces that have 
made an ancient doctrine—of human solidarity 
and of social justice as an instrument of love— 
relevant to the perplexing problems of a technical 
civilization. He speaks always as the head of a 
church that, possessing the “wisdom of Christ,” 
always knew these things as eternal truths. Lest 
we think this a unique Catholic error, it is well 
to remember that the distinguished Protestant 
theologian, Karl Barth, in his Church Dogmatics 
has an interesting and imaginative chapter on the 
Genesis story of creation in which he attributes 
the modern conscience about equality between the 
sexes to the simple word of Scripture, “Male and 
female created He them.” Barth has nothing to 
say about the tortuous history of the triumph of 
that kind of equality against the prejudices of 
good people who read their Bibles regularly. 


The encyclical also dealt with birth control. 
Here, unfortunately, the adaptability of the Roman 
Catholic Church in mastering the moral problems 
of an industrial society stops short. Here it is 
caught in a neo-Malthusian age with a curious 
idée fixe. 

The Pope equates the prohibition of contracep- 
tion with “God’s moral law.” He recognizes that 
the new nations have a problem, but he thinks it 
can be solved by making the earth more fruit- 
ful through scientific procedures. He thinks that 
two passages in the book of Genesis must remain 
balanced: “Be fruitful and multiply,” and “Fill 
the earth and subdue it.” Such balance is vir- 
tually impossible, however, when modern doctors 
can save ninety per cent of the children who 
previously died in infancy in primitive cultures. 
Their mothers were faithful to “God’s law,” but 
infant diseases prevented a population explosion. 

The Roman Church’s wisdom is more impressive 
than its critics realize, but it is also more dated 
than it itself realizes. R.N. 


The Omnipresent Ikon of the Consumer Society 


Miss America and the Cult of The Girl 


Adorned with emblem and crown ... she is car- 
ried in awe-inspiring state. Tight-stretched tam- 
bourines and hollow cymbals thunder all round to 
the stroke of open hands, hollow pipes stir with 
Phrygian strain. ... She rides in procession through 
great cities and mutely enriches mortals with a 
blessing not expressed in words. They straw all her 
path with brass and silver, presenting her with 
bounteous alms, and scatter over her a snow- 
shower of roses. 

—Lucretius (97-53 B.C.), describing 
the Pageant of Cybele. 


POTLIGHTS like votive tapers probe the dim- 

ness, banks of flowers exude their varied 
aromas, the orchestra blends feminine strings and 
regal trumpets. There is a hushed moment of 
tortured suspense, a drum roll, then the climax 
—a young woman with carefully prescribed ana- 
tomical proportions and exemplary “personality” 
parades serenely with sceptre and crown to her 
throne. At TV sets across the nation throats tighten 
and eyes moisten. “There she goes, Miss Amer- 
ica. . .” sings the crooner, “there she goes, your 


MR. COX is Program Associate for the Division of Evangelism of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Societies and Visiting Lecturer at 
Andover-Newton Theological School. This is his second appearance 
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ideal.” A new Queen in America’s emerging cult 
of The Girl has been crowned. 

Is it merely illusory or anachronistic to discern 
in the multiplying pageants of the Miss America, 
Miss Universe, Miss College Queen type a re- 
emergence of cults of the pre-Christian fertility 
goddesses? Perhaps it is. But students of the history 
of religions have become less prone in recent years 
to dismiss out of hand the possibility that the 
cultural behavior of modern man may be sig- 
nificantly illuminated by studying it in the per- 
spective of the mythologies of bygone ages. After 
all, did not Freud initiate a revolution in social 
science by utilizing the venerable myth of Oedipus 
to help make sense out of the strange behavior of 
his Viennese contemporaries? Mircea Eliade has 
reminded us that although twentieth-century man 
may be consciously “post-Christian,” his uncon- 
scious still seethes with religious symbols that 
display interesting similarities to those of archaic 
religions. 

In light of this fertile combination of insights 
from modern social science and history of religions, 
it is no longer possible to see in the Miss America 
Pageant merely an over-publicized prank foisted 








on us by the advertising industry. It certainly is 
this, but it is also much more. It represents the 
mass cultic celebration, complete with a rich 
variety of ancient ritual embellishments, of the 
growing place of The Girl in the collective soul 
of America. 

This young woman—though she is no doubt 
totally ignorant of the fact—symbolizes something 
beyond herself. She symbolizes The Girl, the 
primal image, the One behind the many. For just 
as the Virgin appears in many guises, as our 
Lady of Lourdes, or of Fatima or of Guadalupe, 
but is always recognizably the Virgin, so with The 
Girl. 

The Girl is also the omnipresent ikon of con- 
sumer society. Selling beer she is folksy and jolly. 
Selling gems she is chic and distant. But behind 
her various theophanies she remains recognizably 
The Girl. In Miss America’s glowingly healthy 
smile, her openly sexual but officially virginal 
figure, and in the name-brand gadgets around 
her, she personifies the stunted aspirations and 
ambivalent fears of her culture. “There she goes, 
your ideal.” 


A Kind of Identity 


Miss America stands in a long line of queens 
going back to Isis, Ceres and Aphrodite. Every- 
thing from the elaborate sexual taboos surround- 
ing her person to the symbolic gifts at her corona- 
tion hint at her ancient ancestry. But the real 
proof comes when we find that the function 
served by The Girl in our culture is just as much 
a “religious” one as that served by Cybele in 
hers. In fact, the functions are identical—to pro- 
vide a secure personal “identity” for initiates, and 
to support and integrate the value structure of the 
society. 

Let us look first at the way in which The Girl 
confers a kind of identity on her initiates. Simone 
de Beauvoir says in The Second Sex that “no one 
is born a woman.” One is merely born a female, 
and “becomes a woman” according to the models 
and meanings provided by the civilization. During 
the classical Christian centuries, it might be argued, 
the Virgin Mary served in part as this model. 
With the Reformation and especially with the 
Puritans, the place of Mary within the symbol 
system of the Protestant countries was reduced 
or eliminated. There are those who claim that 
this excision constituted an excess of zeal that 
greatly impoverished Western culture, an impover- 
ishment from which it has never recovered. Some 
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would even claim that the alleged failure of 
American novelists to produce a single great 
heroine (we have no Phaedre, no Anna Karenina) 
stems from this self-imposed lack of a central 
feminine ideal. 

Without entering into this fascinating discussion, 
we can certainly be sure that, even within modern 
American Roman Catholicism, the Virgin Mary 
provides an identity image for few American girls. 
Where, then, do they look for the “model” Miss 
de Beauvoir convincingly contends they need? For 
most, the prototype of femininity seen in their 
mothers, their friends and in the multitudinous 
images to which they are exposed on the mass 
media is what we have called “The Girl.” 

In his significant monograph Identity and the 
Life Cycle (International Universities Press, Inc., 
New York, 1959) Erik Erikson reminds us that the 
child’s identity is not modeled simply on the 
parent but on the parent’s “super-ego.” Thus in 
seeking to forge her own identity the young girl 
is led beyond her mother to her mother’s ideal 
image, and it is here that what Freud called “the 
ideologies of the super-ego . . . the traditions of 
the race and the people” become formative. It 
is here also that The Girl functions, conferring 
identity on those for whom she is—perhaps never 
completely consciously—the tangible incarnation 
of womanhood. 

To describe the mechanics of this complex 
psychological process by which the fledgling Amer- 
ican girl participates in the life of The Girl 
and thus attains a woman’s identity is a compli- 
cated one. To describe it would require a thorough 
description of American adolescence, but there is 
little doubt that such an analysis would reveal 
certain striking parallels to the “savage” prac- 
tices by which initiates in the mystery cults shared 
in the magical life of their god. 

For those inured to the process, the tortuous 
nightly fetish by which the young American woman 
pulls her hair into tight bunches secured by metal 
clips may bear little resemblance to the incisions 
made on their arms by certain African tribesmen 
to make them resemble their totem, the tiger. But 
to an anthropologist comparing two ways of at- 
tempting to resemble the holy one, the only 
difference might appear to be that with the Af 
ricans the torture is over after initiation, while 
with the American it has to be repeated every 
night, a luxury that only a culture with abundant 
leisure can afford. 

In turning now to an examination of the second 
function of The Girl—supporting and portraying 
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the value-system—a comparison with the role of the 
Virgin in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries may 
be helpful. For just as the Virgin exhibited and 
sustained the ideals of the age that fashioned 
Chartres Cathedral, as Henry Adams saw, so The 
Girl symbolizes the values and aspirations of a 
consumer society. (She is crowned not in the po- 
litical capital, notice, but in Atlantic City or 
Miami Beach, centers associated with leisure and 
consumption.) And she is not entirely incapable 
of exploitation. If men sometimes sought to buy 
with gold the Virgin’s blessings on their question- 
able causes, so The Girl now dispenses her 
charismatic favor on watches, refrigerators and 
razor blades—for a price. Though The Girl has 
built no cathedrals, without her the colossal edifice 
of mass persuasion would crumble. Her sharply 
stylized face and figure beckon us from every 
magazine and TV channel, luring us toward the 
beatific vision of a consumer’s paradise. 


An Anti-Madonna 


The Girl is not the Virgin. In fact she is a 
kind of anti-Madonna. She reverses most of the 
values traditionally associated with the Virgin— 
poverty, humility, sacrifice. In startling contrast, 
particularly, to the biblical portrait of Mary in 
Luke 1:46-55, The Girl has nothing to do with 
filling the hungry with “good things” but hawks 
an endless proliferation of trivia on TV spot com- 
mercials. Reversing the directions of the Mag- 
nificat, —The Girl exalts the mighty, extols the 
rich and brings nothing to the hungry but added 
despair. So the Girl does buttress and bring into 
personal focus a value system, such as it is. In 
both social and psychological terms, The Girl, 
whether or not she is really a goddess, certainly 
acts that way. 

Perhaps the most ironic element in the rise of 
the cult of The Girl is that Protestantism has 
almost completely failed to notice it, while Roman 
Catholics have at least given some evidence of 
sensing its significance. In some places, for in- 
stance, Catholics are forbidden to participate in 
beauty pageants, and this is not entirely a ruling 
inspired by prudery. The irony is seen in the 
fact that it is Protestants who have traditionally 
been most opposed to lady cults while Catholics 
have managed to assimilate more than one at 
various times in history. 

If we are correct, however, in assuming that 
The Girl functions in many ways as a goddess, 
then the cult of The Girl demands careful 
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theological criticism from Protestants. For any- 
thing that functions, even in part, as a god when 
it is in fact not God, is an idol. When the Re- 
formers and their Puritan offspring criticized the 
cult of Mary it was not because they were anti- 
feminists. They opposed anything—man, woman 
or beast (or dogma or institution)—that usurped 
in the slightest the prerogatives that belonged 
alone to God Almighty. As Max Weber has in- 
sisted, when the prophets of Israel railed against 
fertility cults, they had nothing against fertility. 
It is not against sexuality but against a cult that 
protest is needed. Not, as it were, against the 
“beauty” but against the “pageant.” 

Thus the Protestant objection to the emerging 
cult of The Girl must be based on the realiza- 
tion that The Girl is an idol. She functions as 
the source of value, the giver of personal identity. 
But the values she mediates and the identity she 
confers are both spurious. Like every idol she is 
ultimately a creation of our own hands and 
cannot save us. The values she represents as 
ultimate satisfactions—mechanical comfort, sexual 
success, unencumbered leisure—have no ultimacy. 
They lead only to endless upward mobility, com- 
petitive consumption and anxious cynicism. The 
devilish social insecurities from which she promises 
to deliver us are, alas, still there, even after we 
have purified our breaths, our skins and our 
armpits by applying her sacred oils. She is a merci- 
less goddess who draws us further and further 
into the net of accelerated ordeals of obeisance. 
As the Queen of commodities in an expanding 
economy, the fulfillment she promises must al- 
ways remain just beyond the tips of our fingers. 


This is Beauty? 


Why has Protestantism kept its attention ob- 
sessively fastened on the development of Mariolotry 
in Catholicism and not noticed the sinister rise 
of this vampire-like cult of The Girl in our so- 
ciety? Unfortunately it is due to the continuing 
incapacity of theological critics to recognize tl 
religious significance of cultural phenomena out- 
side the formal religious system itself. But the rise 
of this new cult reminds us that the work of the 
reformer is never done. Man’s mind is indeed—as 
Luther said—a factory busy making idols. The Girl 
is a far more pervasive and destructive influence 
than the Virgin, and it is to her and to her 
omnipresent altars that we should be directing our 
criticism. 





Besides sanctifying a set of phoney values, The 
Girl compounds her noxiousness by maiming her 
victims in a Procrustean bed of uniformity. This 
is the empty “identity” she panders. Take the 
Miss America Pageant, for example. Are these 
virtually indistinguishable specimens of white, 
middle-class, post-adolescence really the best we 
can do? Do they not mirror the ethos of a mass- 
production society where genuine individualism 
somehow mars the clean, precision-tooled effect? 
Like their sisters, the finely calibrated Rockettes, 
these meticulously measured and pre-tested “beau- 
ties’ lined up on the boardwalk bear an ominous 
similarity to the faceless retinues of goose-steppers 
and the interchangeable mass exercises of ex- 
plicitly totalitarian societies. In short, who says 
this is “beauty”? 


The Caricature becomes complete in the “Miss 
Universe” contest when Miss Rhodesia is a blond, 


Miss South Africa is white, and Oriental girls 
with a totally different tradition of feminine beauty 
are forced to display their thighs in spike heels 
and Catalina swim suits. “Miss Universe’ is as 
universal as an American ad-man’s stereotype of 
what beauty should be. 

The truth is that The Girl cannot bestow the 
identity she promises. She forces her initiates to 
torture themselves with starvation diets and beauty 
parlor ordeals, but still cannot deliver the satis- 
factions she holds out. She is young, but what 
happens when her followers, despite added hours 
in the boudoir, can no longer appear young? She 
is happy and smiling and loved. What happens 
when, despite all the potions and incantations, her 
disciples still feel the human pangs of rejection 
and loneliness? Or what about all the girls whose 
Statistics, or “personality” (or color) do not match 
the authoritative “ideal’’? 

After all, it is God—and not The Girl—who is 
God. He is the center and source of value. He 
liberates men and women from the bland uni- 
formity of cultural deities so that they may feast 
on the luxurious diversity of life that he has 
provided. The identity he confers frees men from 
all pseudo-identities to be themselves, to fulfill 
their human destinies regardless of whether their 
faces or figures match some predetermined abstract 
“ideal.” As his gift, sex is freed from both fertility 
cults and commercial exploitation to become the 
thoroughly human thing he intended. And since 
it is one of the last items we have left that is 
neither pre-packaged nor standardized, let us not 
sacrifice it too hastily on the omnivourous altar 
of Cybele. 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Further Reflections on Freedom Riding 


Considerable debate has been aroused about the 
Freedom Rides. The following comments—both by 
“freedom-riding” seminary professors — testify to 
their value and import. Robert McAfee Brown, a 
member of the C & C Editorial Board and professor 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, was 
arrested and jailed in Talahassee, Florida. Gaylord 
B. Noyce, who went on the “Professors’ Freedom 
Ride” to Montgomery, Alabama, was a pastor in 
the South for six years prior to going to Yale Di- 
vinity School to teach in 1960. 


Robert McAfee Brown 


There may be a danger that too many Freedom 
Riders will start setting pen to paper, and that our 
religious journals will soon be glutted with stories 
about the interiors of jails and of men’s souls. 
Sooner or later some slick-paper magazine is sure 
to sport an article with the inevitable title, “I Was 
A Teen-Age Freedom Rider.” 

Speaking as one recently returned from a Free- 
dom Ride, however, I must report that the 
tendency to write about it is not just a bid for 
fleeting glory, but an almost desperate need. One 
encounters so many wrong-headed reactions to the 
Freedom Rides that he feels impelled to get up 
on the nearest stand and shout, “Look! You've 
got it all wrong! I was on one. I know.” 

I shall not detail the story of our particular 
ride save as background for the conclusions I want 
to draw. We were Negro and white Protestant 
ministers and Jewish rabbis, who, under the 
sponsorship of CORE (the Congress on Racial 
Equality) tested the facilities for interstate pas- 
sengers between Washington, D.C. and Tallahassee, 
Florida. We went as a publicly-identifiable group 
of clergymen because we wanted to give at least 
this much indication that church and synagogue 
have more than lip-service interest in helping 
Negroes secure their constitutional rights. We had 
our own share of experiences, as every group of 
Freedom Riders has had. We integrated some 
interstate facilities, we failed with others. We had 
moments of anxiety, times of threatened violence, 
angry words and looks from whites, comforting 
words and looks from Negroes, agonizing decisions 
to make, sleepless nights—and finally for ten of 
us there was arrest, imprisonment, trial, sentence 
and appeal. 

What is heartwarming after all this is to recall 
the appreciation of the Southern Negroes along 
the way and, even more than that, their courage. 
For them to identify openly with us, as they did 
time and time again, was to court reprisals petty 
and not so petty, after our departure. Freedom 
Riders can leave, but Southern Negroes must stay. 
And stay they do, and continue the fight they do, 
and brave they are—brave beyond anything a 
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Northern Freedom Rider dreams of. 

What is disheartening after all this is to find 
people back home who say, rather half-heartedly, 
“Are the Freedom Rides doing any good? Are 
they a wise tactic? Is it right for Northerners to 
‘meddle’ in this way?” 

It is hard to transform passion into paragraphs, 
but I will try: 

Whether we are aware of it or not, we are in 
the midst of a world-wide revolution in which the 
colored peoples are finally rising up and demand- 
ing the rights they have been too long denied. 
In face of this, the question is not, ‘Will there 
be further integration?” The question is simply, 
“Will integration come peaceably or by violence?” 

The Freedom Rides are one attempt to achieve 
that next step in integration, and to do it peace- 
ably. The main purpose of a Freedom Ride is 
not to break the law but to see whether or not 
local facilities are being operated for interstate 
passengers on a non-segregated basis, as is required 
by Federal law. When a Negro minister and I were 
pushed out of the “White Men’s Room” in the 
Tallahassee bus terminal, we were not breaking a 
law by going in there. The people who pushed us 
out were the ones breaking the law. 

In this attempt to test the enforcement of 
existing law, every Freedom Rider is pledged to 
employ only non-violent means. He must not 
strike, hit back, or engage in any aggressive action. 
It is impossible to overstress the importance of this. 
For the Freedom Rides are an attempt to further 
the cause of integration peaceably rather than 
violently. Either the struggle for integration will 
proceed this way or it will very soon break forth 
in violence. These are the alternatives. No others. 
We must hope that white America will recognize 
this elemental fact before the patience of Negro 
America wears too thin. 

I used to believe that the question of Northern 
“meddling” in the South was a valid one. But I 
have come to see that it is a false one. For the 
presumption behind the question is that ethics 
is determined by geography: what a Christian can 
do to help his fellow man depends on where he 
lives or does not live. On these terms there could 
never have been a Christian missionary movement, 
let alone the development of a Christian con- 
science. Segregation is not a Southern problem. It 
is not a Northern problem. It is a human prob- 
lem. And no human being can exempt himself 
from responsibility concerning it because of the 
address that he happens to sign after his name. 

What is next? Simply, it seems to me, more of 
the same. The more Freedom Rides there are, the 
more lunch counters will be integrated. And the 
more they are re-integrated by successive waves 
of Freedom Rides the more the local customs will 
begin to crumble. Freedom Rides are, of course, 
only one part of the struggle. The legal battle 
must be stepped up and the court battles in- 
tensified. The enrolling of the Negro vote must 
proceed at a faster pace. 

But all of these things must go on, and they 
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must all go on simultaneously. The really crucial 
point is that the pressures must not be diminished. 
They are beginning to have effect. But only as 
they continue, will the elements of social justice 
for which they stand become solidified as positive 
gains in this scarred and weary land. 


Gaylord B. Noyce 


Southern white seminary students at Yale raised 
questions that illuminate more facets of agitation 
like that of the Freedom Rides (“When Modera- 
tion Demands ae Sides,” John David Maguire, 
C & C, June 26). On my return after release from 
the Montgomery jail, they asked, “What about 
our ministry in the South?” The students argued 
that their witness would be long silenced because 
of what two of their faculty had done. “We are 
suspect enough already,” they said, “coming from 
Yale.” 

There was no denying these students their point 
that direct action against entrenched custom rup- 
tures relationships that are properly cherished. 
The strands of mutual trust and affection in parish 
and denominational life—the concern of the stu- 
dents—frequently embody false sentimentality, but 
they also partake of Christian love. After 1954, 
old “lines of communication” between Negro and 
white were severed because of their paternalistic 
character, but some of the resultant pain came 
from losing something valuable as well. No revolu- 
tion is without its conflicting goods. Therefore 
no truly Christian agitation can proceed in that 
radical abolitionist mentality that knows no sor- 
row for the casualties on the far side of the battle 
line, incommensurable as the relative goods may 
appear to be. It is the virtue of the non-violent 
philosophy of Martin Luther King that it can 
express just this kind of sensitivity towards the 
opposition. 

The students’ questions also remind us of the 
important fact that social change in the open 
society is like organic metabolism with various 
functions in balance and in tension. The courts 
have their work to do; so do the officers of the 
law. Southern white ministers have one role to 
play, hardly the same as that played by students 
from Fisk University. The quiet but progressive 
steps taken by those Southern parishes I know 
best certainly match the publicized bus trips of 
ten-score Freedom Riders. Each of these roles must 
be played out for the process to continue; neither 
role is expendable. Moreover, the two cannot be 
played by the same cast. 

Thus, for rider or enlightened moderate, the 
“judge not” caveat is well-heeded. Southern re- 
ligious leaders are caught in a web of relation- 
ships embodying not only fearful compromise with 
the ideal, but also genuine responsibility towards 
institutions, parishioners and towards continued 
opportunity for the leadership role. We properly 
question strategy in any situation, for it may 
reflect very shallow perspective, given the deep 
evil segregation represents, the radical obedience 





the Gospel inculcates and the world’s present 
crisis. But we must less hastily question the good 
faith of Southern leadership on either side. 

King—in utter exhaustion after long conversa- 
tions with Washington officials who urged a mora- 
torium without offering guarantees that could end 
the local harrassment of legitimate interstate travel 
—expressed himself charitably without challenging 
motives. “They simply do not understand the social 
revolution of our time.” 

It is important that the wider revolution be 
recognized. Beyond visible local difficulty that 
results from agitation, there is distant and less 
publicized progress. It was reliably reported, for 
example, that the rides had brought on important 
legislation in Connecticut in recent days. So keen 
was the public interest in proposed tightening 
of fair housing practices legislation, bringing non- 
discriminatory clauses to bear on any developer 
selling three contiguous homesites, that the re- 
visions were adopted, quite contrary to the ex- 
pectation of the sponsors. 

Our most significant discussion is with the 
shortsighted moderate who does not conceive either 
this broad relevance of “local custom” or the 
revolutionary pace that events are often forced to 





Thank You 


We would like to thank the many readers 
who have sent us the names and addresses of 
friends who might be interested in becoming 
subscribers to C & C. We would also like to 
thank those persons who have ordered bulk 
subscriptions for church and other groups and 
those who ordered gift subscriptions. If you 
have not already mailed in the handy reply 
envelope enclosed in our July 10 issue, we 
hope you will do so in the near future. 


yop 6 DNV 


Summer Schedule 
In accord with our usual practice—which 
varies from the summer schedules of many 
other journals only in detail—C & C will not 
publish any further issues during the month 
of August. Our next issue will be dated Sep- 
tember 18, from which point we will resume 

our regular fortnightly schedule. 
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take. It is false to say that the only problem is 


lack of communication between the races. To 
create understanding among activists and gradual- 
ists is equally as important. 

Decisions of strategy constantly force them- 
selves upon progressive groups. Should a church 
group participate in a worthy but segregated 
mental hospital program? Should Negro doctors 
accept the compromised new opening of ‘“‘pro- 
fessional status” in the medical society without 
social privileges? Should the Freedom Riders call 
a halt now that the ICC has been requested to 
act? Do you sue in attack on the entire structure 
of the tokenism in Southern school laws, or use 
the energy to integrate under them as far as 
possible? Questions raised by seminary students 
about their own plight in Southern parishes are 
but samples of the knotty issues to be faced in 
the South (and in any progressive activity) year 
after year. 

From Little Rock to the Freedom Rides, how- 
ever, certain conclusions are clear. Where tax- 
supported and _ publicly-franchised facilities are 
involved, vigorous law enforcement can now rid 
us of the blight of segregation in one area after 
another. Evasive action by local authorities will 
simply prolong the protest, the violence, the in- 
justice, the “‘black-eye” in the US image. Secondly, 
change must be insisted upon as immensely the 
greater good, while there must be no denying the 
difficulty agitation causes for many culture-deter- 
mined personalities and institutions. 
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